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Batsman (in danger of 


being caught by small brother). 


“Drop iT, "ERBERT—OR 'OME rou Go!” 








CHARIVARIA. 

TACTLESS persons, in spite of en- 
treaties to the contrary, continue to 
distrust our friends the Germans. 
When some important naval opera- 
tions were taking place off the Tyne 
the other day and a German torpedo- 
boat came up apparently to watch 
the fun, the manceuvres of our ships 
were rudely stopped. We trust that 
an apology will be sent to the right 
quarter by Mr. Lioyp-GEoRGE. 

* * 

oe ry . * . . . . 

The quality which distinguishes 
ourselves from our English brethren 
is the divine possession of imagina- 
tion,”’ says The Irish 
Hence, we suppose, the multiplicity 


suffer. 
++ 

The American Olympic athletes 
have had a great reception in New 
York, and the news that Hayes, the 
winner of the Marathon Race, had to 
submit to being kissed by a number 
of hysterical females has removed 
any ill-feeling that there may have 
been among the unsuccessful com- 
petitors. 


te 





Homestead. | 


of grievances from which the Irish| 


*‘Joun Burns gives most of his 
|salary to his good wife. A strong 
man, JoHN!’’ says M.A.P. Or, a 
strong woman, Mrs. JoHNn? 

* * 
* 

The Baker and Confectioner com- 
plains that wedding cake, when sent 
| through the post, seldom reaches its 
| destination. This may account for 
| the improved health returns. 

* * 


* 

A Danish journalist has undertaken 
| for a wager to walk round the Isle of 
Zealand, a distance of more than 100 
miles, without taking any nourish- 


ment except Highland whisky. We 
fancy that what will prove to be the 
most popular form of sport has now 
been discovered. 

* * 

* 

Anxious to wear the ‘* sheath 
'gown,’’ which demands a slim figure, 
| many stout ladies in San Francisco, 
| we are told, are undergoing a régime 
| which includes an hour’s rolling on 
| the floor. It is intended, we hear, to 
| approach some of the devotees of this 
treatment with a view to their giving 
a public exhibition of the same in 
aid of a charity. 





It is announced that an Anglo- 
American exhibition will be held next 
year at Earl’s Court. Let us hope 
that this time it will be an exhibition 
of good temper. 

* * 


From America comes news of great 
interest to ornithologists. The owner 
of a canary gave his pet, which ap- 
peared to be in a state of collapse, 
a nip of brandy; whereupon the bird 
not only rallied at once, but sang a 
drinking song. 

+ * 

The Police Question again! 
“There ’s no pleasing ’em,’’ com- 
plained a prisoner charged with beg- 
ging. ‘‘ One day they ‘ll be down on } 


| you for assaulting ‘em, and the next 
| day they ll take you up for asking 


people to spare a copper! ”’ 
* * 


It is pointed out by a contemporary 
that Mr. Harry Lavper’s income 
averages £250 a week, which is far | 
more than the Lorp CHANCELLOR'S | 
salary. We cannot help thinking 
that this attempt to unsettle an 
important officer of State just when 
he is getting used to his work is most 
unwise. 
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thousand ?)—other members of your community can 
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FROM PERCY’S POINT OF VIEW. 

I KNEW nobody in the quiet rural retreat where I had 
taken rooms for the summer—nobody, that is, except 
Percy. He was my only caller. He came in after) 
breakfast one morning, through the window. It was 
rather a casual way of making a first visit—but that was 
not the reason why I abstained from asking him to sit 
down. In any circumstances one would not think of 
offering a chair to a Bee—which is what Percy was. 
He began buzzing in my ear, as bees commonly do, 
but rather to my surprise, I discovered for the first time 
in my life that I was perfectly familiar with Bee- 
language. 

I can’t explain how it was, except by the fact that I 
had just been reading Mr. Tickner Epwarpes’ fascina- 
ting book, The Lore of the Honey-Bee. And even that 
does not fully account for my being able—as I was— 
to make myself intelligible to Percy. You must accept 
this to begin with—or else we shall never get on. 

Percy—I should explain here that this is not the 
precise name he gave me, but the nearest I can get to 
it—Percy was at first pardonably anxious to impress me 
with the honour he was conferring upon me by his 
visit. ‘‘ You needn’t rise,’’ he said, after introducing 
himself. ‘‘ We'll waive ceremony. Can't spare you 
more than a minute or two. Must be getting back to 
that Kingdom of mine. Any number of important State 
affairs requiring attention. Tremendous amount of 
work a Monarch in my position has to get through. 
You ’d hardly believe it! ”’ 

“I don’t,’’ I said, deciding that it was necessary to put 
him in his proper place at once. ‘* It won’t do, Percy. 
You ‘re no monarch—and you ’ve no more to do with 
State affairs than I have!’’ Tor I needn’t say that my 
recently acquired knowledge had enabled me to recog- 
nise him at once as a Drone. 

He tried to bluster it out. 
a Monarch,”’ he said, “I’ve 
I’m the son of a Queen. 
you are.’ 

“You know perfectly well, 
every oné of the—(how many 











“Well, if I’m not exactly 
got Royal blood in me. 
And that’s more than 


Percy,’’ I said, ‘‘ that 
are there ?—forty or fifty 
claim precisely the same parentage. It’s quite useless 
to put on side with me.”’ 

He tried to give himself a countenance by stroking his 
thorax with his middle legs, but his big eyes could not 
meet mine. If a bee is capable of blushing, I should say 
that Prrcy’s colour distinctly deepened. But all he 
said was: ‘‘ How the dooce did you-know that? ”’ 

“Never you mind,’’ I said, not feeling called upon 
to mention my authority. ‘‘I happen to know, too, 


that in your kingdom it’s the Bee-women who do all| 


the work, and have all the power.”’ 

*“ Dash it all! ’’ Percy exclaimed, with a sudden 
pettishness that was perhaps due to his chancing to 
slip up just then on the butter-pat. ‘‘ I see how it is. 
Old CarouineE or Lovisa’’ (I must again remark that 
these may not have been the actual names he men- 
tioned, but the sound was very similar) ‘‘ must have 
been here and given the show away! ”’ 

I assured him that I was unacquainted with either 
lady. ‘* Who CaRoLtise and Lovisa, Percy?’’ I 
enquired. 

“Oh, a pair of old frumps who looked after me when 
I was a larva—fed me and that. Uncommon weli they 
did me, too. I will say that for them. Though they 


are 
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Drone-slang which Percy affected ean only, I fear, be 
approximately rendered.) “ Groomed me, too, when [ 
first came out of the cell. Nasty way CAROLINE had of 
fetching me a wipe with her great thick antenne if | 
didn’t ‘come over’ soon enough to please her; while 
Loursa had a doosid heavy hind-leg with the currycomb. 
I like to be well turned out—but there ’s a limit, don’t 
you know! Always on the go, they were, feedin’ the 
grubs, sealin’ "em up, lettin’ "em out, and cleanin’ up 
after ‘em, never knockin’ off for a moment. But 
they ‘re all like that. CaroLine and Lovisa went into 
business afterwards—what they call ‘ Higher Work for 
Women.’ In the Pollen-trade, Caroutne is. And how 
that old girl does work! Makes me tired only to look 
at her. No sooner has she staggered in and let Lizzi 
and Saran empty her leg-baskets than she’s off again 
for another load, and goes on at it all day till she’s 
ready to drop. I often say to ‘em: .‘ My good girls, 
where ’s the sense in it all?’ IL say. ‘ What do you get 
by it? It’s ruinin’ your looks’ (they never had 
much to boast of—but of course I don’t tell ‘em 
that), ‘it’s upsettin’ your nerves and spoilin’ your tem- 
pers. Look at Jang,’ I say, ‘ forewoman of No. 5 Comb 
before she ’d been born a fortnight, and an old woman 
already, by gad! And Mary—there’s a fearful ex- 
ample of the effects of overstudy for you. Passed out 
first into the Architectural Department, when she was 
a mere flapper just out of the chrysalis. Look at her 
now! Can't calculate a single strain properly and gets 
her hexagons all cock-eyed! She ‘il have nervous break- 
down next, Mary will! It’s a funny thing, but none 
of you seem to me to be able to do anythin’ without 
over-doin’ it, if you know what I mean!’ But it ’s no 
use my arguing with them. The whole lot of ‘em are 
as neurotic as be-blowed! Why, only yesterday, Maria 
who ’s got Italian blood in her, if that ’s any excuse— 
actually drew her sting on me simply because I com- 
plained that I couldn’t get a wink of sleep owin’ to the 
confounded row her gang made fanning all night! ”’ 

** But, my good Percy,’’ I said, ‘* the hive must be 
ventilated, you know. They have to fan their wings 
so as to carry off all the vitiated air’’-—a piece of in- 
formation for which I was indebted to The Love of the 
Honey-Bee. 

“* I dessay,”’ he said, ‘* I dessay; but it makes a most 
infernal draught. I'd a good deal sooner put up with a 
little stuffiness than a stiff neck! ”’ 

** At all events, Percy, I gather that you can’t com- 
plain of being overworked,’’ I remarked. 

““Me?’’ he said. ‘‘ Not much! Never did a stroke 
of work in my life, and never shall. Not in my line, 
dear boy! ”’ 

‘* But don’t you ever feel a little ashamed,’’ I said 
(it was such a new experience to find myself giving a 
moral lesson to a bee that I really couldn’t resist it) “* to 
stand by and let those poor Bee-women do all the work 
for you ? 

“Why should I, dear old chap?’’ said the impenitent 
Percy. ‘It’s their own choice. Besides, they ‘ve got 
all the tools. You won't find any combs or pliers or 
pollen-baskets on my legs. And if I wanted to make 
wax—which I don’t—I haven't got the proper apparatus 
for it. So what ’s the point of pitching into me?”’ 

I’m afraid Percy had the best of that. Indeed, I 
think Mr. Tickner Epwarpes is a little inclined to 
underrate the intelligence of Drones. Percy, at all 
events, was no fool. 

‘“Do you regard yourself as having any particular 








1eedn't have been so shirty over it.”’ (The peculiar 


mission in life? ’’ I inquired. 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. LLOYD AND MR. GEORGE. 


Mr. Barrocrr. “ WELL, THIS BEATS EVEN ME!” 
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COMPANY PROMOTERS AND SOAP-KINGS AND I DON’T KNOW WHAT AS 
sucw Goop soviEeTy!’ 


IF 


Scene—The “ Oofy" Goldber: 
Her Grace. “Good HEAVENS! D’ YOU SEE WHO'VE JUST ARRIVED ? 
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ys’ little place in Dumpshire. 
THe Ta.sor 
THEY "D 


AND TALKING TO 
I’D NO IDEA THEY WERE GETTING INTO 


pE VerRE-HowarbD-MonTGoMeries ! 
BEEN BORN To IT! 








“Rather! ’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve got to marry a Princess, 
some fine day or other. Martna and Entity are always 
drumming that into me. They ’ve turned me out this 
morning for the first time to have a sort of a look round. 
jut there's no hurry. I mean to enjoy my freedom 
and remain a bachelor for a bit before I get spliced. 
I shall go back soon and tell old Emity I haven’t pro- 
posed because I couldn’t see any Princess as sweet and 
good-looking as she is. Einy’s as sour as sorrel and 
about as plain-headed a bee as you’d meet in a day’s 
crawl—but she ‘ll take it all in! Queer thing about! 
Bee-women—come to think of it—never take any | 
trouble about themselves—don’t care a hang how they | 
look—and yet they ’re always ready to believe they ‘re | 


beauties. Well, I must be going! "’ | 


“ But you ’ll look in again, now you ’ve found your | 
way here, and let me know how you’re getting on?’’| 
I said, for somehow I had taken rather a fancy to 
Percy, with all his imperfections. 

“ Perhaps,’’ he said; ‘‘ but I can’t promise. 
pends. So long! ”’ 

And he was gone. I was not sure, even then, whether 
all Percy’s statements could be implicitly relied upon;| 
but it was certainly in his favour that much that he 
told me should be corroborated by a work he was hardly | 
likely to have consulted. I felt I should like to know| 
a little more of his private life—but from certain pas- 
sages in Mr. Epwarpes’ book, I had very slight hope of 





It de-' 











ever receiving a second visit from Percy. F. A. 
} 
“Wanxtep, a woollen man for a Cork house.”—Corl: E-raminer. 


This is indeed the day of the specialist. 


ene 


‘*“GUESSES AT TRUTH.” 

From a Geography Examination Paper :— 

‘“* Canterbury is the site of the Primate.”’ 

** Norwich has a famous eastle, there is a wonderful 
moat in which the Duke of Norfolk lives.”’ 

From an Essay on Music :— 

‘* Musie is a sound—we cannot tell what 
until we go to Heaven.’ 

From an Essay on Suffrage :— 

‘* A Suffragette is a woman who wants to have full 
control over the Members of Parliament.’’ 

From an Essay on Electricity :— 

‘“* Many of the unemployed are caused by 


music is 


electricity.”’ 





“Tam told by an Englis’: lady who speaks Cymraeg that the alleged 
untruthfulness of the Welsh is in reality the result of their imperfect 
understanding of English words, while pretending to do so perfectly.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
Perhaps a Cymraeg lady who speaks English will now 
explain what the apparent untruthfulness ¢f ‘* pretend- 
ing to do so perfectly’’ is in reality the result of. 


| After that, the absurd allegation will be withdrawn. 





“Tt was the absence of humour that made a Koepenick possible in 
Germany.” — Western Mail. 
This is at least an arguable point. Koepenick was 
founded by 8. Ansrum, a.p. 300. Whether this gentle- 
man had or had not a sense of humour history does not 
say, and our contemporary can only be depending won 
some local tradition. 





ANTICIPATORY NAME FOR THE SCENE OF THE Four-INcH 
Race: The Isle of Manslaughter. 
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ING PUNCE 
AT THE PLAY. 
1.— Tne PAssinGc oF THE THIRD 


FLroor Back. 
I HAVE a very sincere sympathy 
for the professional humorist who 
wants to enjoy the Jester’s privilege 
of being taken seriously at times. 
And if the author of Three Men ina 
Bout felt inspired to make a stage 
phantasy on the theme, ‘* If Christ 
came to Bloomsbury,’’ I should be 
the last to let his previous record 
stand in his way; only I doubt if Mr. 
Jerome K,. Jerome’s hand has quite 
the right subtlety for so perilous a 
task. .It is one to which the finer 
intelligences must often have been 
attracted, yet they seem to have 
shrunk from its many pitfalls, and 





“a > wv a ” 
LADY OF THE HOUSE AND SERVANT 
BEFORE AND AFTER REGENERATION. 

Miss Agnes Thomas and Miss Gertrude Elliott. 
hitherto generally left it to the 
SicismMuND GorTzEs to rush in with 
elephantine foot where angels feared 
to tread. 

Not that Mr. Jeromn’s work has 
been tactlessly done. It has its nice 
touches, and it has its great moment 
when the slatternly maid—and here 
Miss GertrupE Exuiort acted with 
a very noble intuition—tries in 
vain to describe the aspect of the 
Stranger who waits at the door. 
The author has shown great courage 
in choosing, for the scene of the 
mystic ‘“‘ passing,’’ a milieu that 
is not only mean and sordid, but 
abounding in ludicrous possibilities. 
Indeed, it was only the infinite charm 
and persuasiveness of Mr. Forpes 
YOBERTSON (and no other living actor 
could have even begun to play his 
part) that carried the play success- 
fully through situations which offered 


trasts. Yet even so it was almost 
impossible not to trace a note of irony 
in the flattering appeals made by the 
‘* Passer-by’’’ to the beauty and 
goodness that he found latent in each 
nature, 

Constructively the play lacked 
variety. The types were sufficiently 
numerous and distinet, but there was 
a certain monotony in the Stranger’s 
method of treating, and disposing 
of, each individual case in turn; a 
certain sameness, too, in the form 
of his appeal to their potentialities 
for good, 

I thought the author did not get 
all the fun he might have got out of 
his boarding-house in the First Act. 
Possibly he found his sense of 
humour a little restrained by the 
seriousness of what was to come; 
if so, he will perhaps kindly appre- 
ciate the similar embarrassment 
experienced by the more _light- 
hearted among his critics. Miss 
Acnes Tuomas as the Landlady 
played intelligently, and no great 
fault was to be found with her 
boarders, though Mr. Marsn ALLEN 
never for a moment deceived me 
into the belief that he bore any resem- 
blance to an artist; and Miss ALicr 
CrawFrorD hardly justified her de- 


cription as a ‘* Hussy,’’ but was 
content to pretend that she was 
Miss ConsTaNce COLLIER, a very 


+ 
uv 


different thing. My heart went out 
with most sympathy to Mr. Ernest 
Henprie£. Like the others he under- 
went reform; but his face was never 
strictly that of a saint, and his moral 
improvement did not include the 
restoration of a voice irrecoverably 
lost during his experience as a book- 
maker. 
It was 2 pleasant idea to utilise 
the foot-lights as a fire-place, and 
have a fender inside-out against 
them, and armeheirs. But it was 
very trying for the person who had 
been “‘a Painted Lady ”’ to occupy 
this exposed position, after removing 
her rouge and her yellow wig, thus 
exchanging a material ‘* transforma- 
tion ’’ for a spiritual one. 
11.—Wuat Every Woman Knows. 
TueErRE is something almost wor- 
shipful about the man who has the 
birthright of unconscious humour. 
He is a type of Beneficence, flinging 
its bounties broadcast, unaware of 
its own generosity, its left hand 
not knowing what its right is at. 


Olympus laughed at its own jokes; 
he is nevertheless god-like, and pro- 


He is not strictly an Olympian, for 
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In Mr. Barrize’s new play every 
Scotsman has this splendid, this in 
human gift. Not one of them could 
open his mouth without convulsing 
his votaries in the audience; yet 
they themselves remained _ stolidly 
unmoved by their own scintillations, 
(I bow to Ma. Barrie’s special know- 
ledge of his own countrymen. No 
one else could persuade me that there 
is such a thing as a Seotsman with- 
out a sense of humour.) Up to the 


final curtain there was only one 
character that either laughed or 


tried to be the cause of laughter in 
other characters, and she was the 
Comtesse de la Briére, palpably an 
exotic. It is true that Maggie Shand, 
though a Scot, had a sense of humour 





THE FIRST JOKE HE EVER SAW. 
John Shand . . . Mr. Gerald du Maurier. 


concealed about her, but the admis- 
sion of it was only wrung from her 








at the very end, when she wrongly 
imagined that her whole future hap- 
piness depended on her husband’s 
ability to see through the most trans- 
parent joke that was ever made. It 
was her first success. 

Yet when I conjecture of the 
sequel I am filled with forebodings. 
In one tragic moment John Shand 
had not only had his profound belief 
in himself irreparably damaged, but 
had tarnished his hitherto unspotted 
incapacity for seeing a joke. These 
were the two superb qualities which 
had supplied his faithful wife with 
her best reason for existence. And 
now her occupation was gone. If he 
could only have eloped with the lady 
who never rightly appreciated him, 
his unconquerable denseness and self- 











themselves with a terrible nakedness 











vokes in one a kind of respectful awe. 





conceit might have been a lovely 
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“ FIANDSOME AS PAINT! 


OWNER SAID HE HAD BEAUTIFUL NOSE, AND VERY FAST; BUT 


HE HADN'T ROOM FOR HIM.” 






THE CHEAP DOG. 


BovucuT HIM FOR A MERE SONG. “Beactieut! Sreapy as A ROCK.” 





Bane ! 


Bano! “4 





LOST. 
A LIVER-AND-WHITE 
POINTER. 


Anyone returning the same to 
Major Pincham, Achinsnechins, 
will be 


“=| PROSECUTED. 
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memory for Maggie’s declining years. 


Scots 
thing. 
in 
freshness and temerity. 
the 
into mere conventionality, introduced 
certain social elements in which Mr. 
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But it was not to be. 
The First Act, with its purely 
interest, was a very perfect 
Here Mr. Barrie was seen 
most characteristic mood of 
Afterwards 
dropping 


his 


play, though never 


Barriz is seldom quite at his best. | 
Apart from the Scots characters, 
there was scarcely one that seemed 
altogether probable. Yet the scheme 
throughout was handled with a very 
subtle finesse, and the alternations 
of sentiment and humour jarred less 
than usual. For when once Maggie 
had promised that in the event of 
her husband’s preference for a more 
attractive woman she would behave 
differently from other wives one was 
prepared for anything. 

The interpretation was of the most 
sympathetic; though perhaps Mr. 
NORMAN FT orBEs, the Cabinet 
\Minister, lacked assurance, and Mrs. 
Tree's performance was a_ little 


as 


in complete accord. But in no pro- 
perly-conducted kitchen that he knew 
of were potatoes mashed while they 
were alive. In his own, for instance, 
there was a special lethal chamber 
where they passed away painlessly 
to the sound of slow music. (Ap- 
plause.) He took no credit to him- 


CRUELTY TO VEGETABLES. 
REMARKABLE MEETING OF PROTEST. 
A GREAT meeting was held on 
Friday last in the grill-room of the 
Cannon Street Hotel to protest 
against the excesses committed by 
extreme vegetarians. Amongst those 


present were Sir JAMES CricutToN-|self for this arrangement, but could 
Brownpb, who presided, Sir Ceci} not help contrasting it with the prac- 
SprinG-Rice, Mr. Pears, Mr. Fitrer,| tice of Mr. Eustace MuILes, who 
Mr. Harris (the Sausage King), Sir|openly boasted of devouring live 





ALFRED Jones (the Banana King), | gooseberries-—a notoriously sensitive 
Mr. Brersoum Trev, Miss Mavp/and intelligent fruit. Personally, he 


| ’ . 
| thought a greengrocer’s shop-front 


ALLAN, Mr. Bernarp Suaw, La Lore 
far more revolting than a butcher’s. 


Fuuuier, Mr. ALGERNoN Asnton, Miss 
IsaporA Duncan, Mr. ALFRED Nutt, Mr. Ateernon Asuton here inter- 
and the Jam SauHis. jposed and asked the Chairman 
Sir James Cricuton-Browne said| whether it was a fact that vegetables 
that they were met together to dis-| could commit suicide; but his ques- 
charge a public duty imposed on | tion was ruled out of order. 
them by the momentous utterance} Miss Maup ALLAN pronounced her- 
of Mr. Francis Darwin, the Presi-| sclf in sympathy with the movement. 
dent of the British Association.| She added that when she lunched 
The evidences which that illustrious! at the Prime Mryister’s house 
botanist had been abie to furnish | especially noticed that the salad was 
which pointed to the existence of|not dressed and the potatoes were 
consciousness in plants—their intelli-| denuded of their jackets. (Cries of 
gent habits, irritability, powers of|** Question! ’’ from Miss Isapora 





she 





wanting in that repose which is 
proper to a Comtesse. Mr. Epmunp 


(7 WENN, as the younger ot the 
brothers Wylie, showed with admir- 
able foree that even among those 


who are impervious to humour there 
may be degrees of opaqueness. 

The enthusiasm with which the 
great performances of Miss Huitpa 
TREVELYAN and Mr. GERALD pu 
MAURIER were received was sincere 
and universal. Miss TrREVELYAN, it 
seemed, had much the harder task, 
and certainly one that required a 
stronger comma of contrasted emo- 
tions; but then Mr. pu Mavrigr has 
the art of making the most difficult 
things seem ridiculously easy. 

As for the title, I hope that every 
woman knows by now what it is that 
‘every woman knows.’’ Perhaps 
one of them will very kindly tell me. 
For the story of how the first womah 
was made out of ApAm’s funny-bone 
sounds much too good to be true. 


O. S$ 
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The Medicine and its Antidote. 
We suppl both ) 
PRY 


rom an advertisement of ‘ Re- 
ducing Tablets ”’ 

“Miss Brown writes: ‘I have lost several 
stone up tonow: send more by return of post 


inks HT 


lid the nine 


“On the Henbury 


in a Mixed Foursom« holes in 3.’ 


We should be glad to hear what his 
partner did the other nine holes in, 
if that is the way they play a mixed 


foursome at Henbury. 


Sully, playing 


[sleep, and so on—had_ suddenly Duncan and Miss Lore Fciier.) 
lawakened the national conscience to| Mr. Bernarp Saw, rising from 
|the horrible iniquities of vegetarians,| the body of the hall amid a storm 
land above all  fruitarians. Let | of hisses, said he wished to make a 
them clear their minds of cant. | personal explanation. It was true 
|He was, as they all knew, a con-| that he was a vegetarian. (Groais.) 
vinced carnivore, and he had no|It was not true, as some _ people 
intention of giving up chops whether | thought, that the Fabian Society was 
with or without the accompaniment} derived from the Latin word faba— 
of tomato sauce. But between the}a bean. Personally he never took 
consumption, on the one hand, of|beans: he only gave them to his 
meat or vegetables which had been | friends. (Applause.) But the object 
humanely slaughtered and, on the|of his intervertion was to state that 
other, the barbarous habit of eating| for some time past he had lived ex- 
the raw flesh of live fruit, there was} clusively on macaroni, and that the 
an impassable gulf. The latter prac-| method cf reaping the wheat from 
tice was no better than cannibalism! which it was made was as _ painless 
in its worst form. In conelusion, he|a mode of extinguishing life as that 
moved a resolution in favour of the|cf the guillotine. (Interruption.) 
establishment of a Society for the | the tumult did not on 
Prevention of Cruelty to Vegetables. | Myr. Suaw’s resuming his seat, Mr. 
Mr. Firrer, who seconded the re-| A. C. Benson appealed to the audi- 
solution, said that he had been pro-| ence to be reasonable. He was sure, 
foundly moved by Mr. Darwin’s;he added, that they would be glad 
address. In his thoughtless youth,|to learn that two out of the eleven 
he owned it with remorse and con-| volumes from his pen which would 
appear this autumn were in harmony 





A 
AS cease 





trition, he had often eaten raw 

turnips, but never again would he be; with the aims of this movement, 
guilty of such sevagery. As an in-| viz., The Private Diary of a Parsnip 
stance of the extraordinary inconsist-| and The Musings of an Introspective 
ency of which people were capable,| Vegetable Marrow. (Great enthu- 
he mentioned that he had good} siasm.) 

reason to: believe that Mr. STEPHEN | Mr. Beersoum Tree said that both 
CoLeRIDGE, the arch - anti - vivisee-| by temperament and nomenclature 
tionist, was in the habit of mash-|he sympathised deeply with all sen- 
ing potatoes before he ate them.| sitive plants. There was a_ story 


(Groans. ) 

Mr. Harris, 
rose to protest. With the principles} left the stage and set up as a green- 
advocated by the chairman he was’ grocer; but personally he had never 





of a bad actor who had so many | 
the Sausage King,| vegetables thrown at him that he | 





| 


— 
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suffered in this way. At the same 
time he found that the spectacle of 
people eating oranges in the gallery 
affected him so painfully that he had 
forbidden the practice in his theatre. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. ALGERNON ASHTON, again inter- 
posing, asked the chairman whether 
any cruelty was involved in eating 
Welsh rabbit; but this question was 
ruled out .of order. 

Miss Isapora Duncan having given 
a short but masterly account of the 
indebtedness of the true school of 
classical dancing to the jumping 
bean, Sir JAMES CrICHTON-BROWNE 
put the resolution to the vote, and it 
was carried with only one dissentient. 
Most of those present then formed a 
procession, marched westward, and 
made a hostile demonstration outside 
the Eustace Miles Restaurant, but 
happily no lives were lost. 








WHETHER TO WORK? 


[A London County Council school has been 
trying to find out, by close observation of the 
effect of weather upon the energies of children, 
and also by some experiments in temperature, 
what are the seasons and climatic conditions 
best adapted for hard work.” —Daily Mirror.] 
Wuen the hills are bright and gay, 

When the vale is sunny, 

When the bee is on her way 

After heather honey, 

When the hares come out to play 

In among the new-mown hay, 

Does it strike me—What a day 
This, for making money! 

Tut, I say; no use at all! 

Any thought of work must gall 

When the sun begins to call— 

He is such a wizard. 

Time enough to tax my brain 
When Aquarius taps the main, 
When the fog resumes his reign, 

Choking up my gizzard; 

When black winter brings again 

Frost and icy blizzard. 


But, lest I should bankrupt grow, 
Worshipping Apollo, 

Sometimes clouds descend, and low 
Flies the rainy swallow; 

Sometimes summer loves to show 

She can make the torrents flow, 

Driving rain-storms to and fro 
Over holt and hollow. 

Then I rouse myself and say, 

Here hath dawned a working day! 

Shall it useless slip away? 
Up, before it ’s ended ! 

So I struggle for a bit, 

But the gloom is quite unfit 

For the gay and sparkling wit 
That my soul intended. 

Wait till winter fires are lit— 





LANGUAGE ?” 
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AT A FRENCH WATERING-PLACE. 


Mother. “Tommy, WHY DON’T YOU TRY TO TALK TO THOSE OTHER CHILDREN IN THEIR OWN 
Youthful Briton, “*‘ Waat’s THE Goop ? 


Ir ONLY ENCOURAGES THEM!” 








Yet, when winter blizzards beat 
found about my study, 

When the cold and clammy sleet 
Makes the whole world muddy, 

Haply all will not be sweet; 


Hands will freeze and so will feet, 
Though the fire be ruddy. 

Then I'll say, No use to-night! 

But what ripping things I ‘d write 

Were the sun but shining bright 

On the Highland heather! 

How can I expect to link 

Sweetness when the icebergs clink 

As they float about the ink, 

Knocking up together? 

Only Polar bears could think 





Then I shall be splendid! 


———_ 


In this wicked weather. 


Draughts will whistle round my seat ; 


Dark sayings of a Prophet. 
“The weather to-morrow will be dull and 
rainy at first, cloudy and showery later.” _ 
Evening Neves. 
These sudden changes in the weather 
are very disturbing. 





“Three Society ladies (waists 3A, 95. 23) 
wish dispose hats, excellent condition, not 
exaggeration.” 

“A distinguished young lady wishes to sell 
her auburn-brown tai! for 10/6, er offer; 
original cost 22/6; hardly ever worn.” 





These two advertisements from The 
|\Lady doubtless come among the 
things which ‘‘ every woman knows,”’ 
{but they are mysteries to Mr. Punch. 
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Mistress. “ Wuy, James, I'VE HAD To BUY MARROWS LATELY, AND HERE 1S A BEAUTY! 
James. * WeLt, you sEE, Mum, I’vE HAD 10 CUT OFF ALL THE YOUNG ‘UNS TO GIVE THIS "ERE A CHANCE, AS ME AN’ Mr. Browy’s 
GARDENERS GOT A BET ON WHICH ON US CAN GROW THE BIGGEST FOR THE Harvest THANKSGIVING.’ 
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How is TuIs?” 








‘THE GREY UNDERWORLD.” 
II.—Tue Woman wuo HAD Done 
WITH SMILEs. 

Her name was Mrs. Grumpy, and 
she lived opposite a pickle factory, 
and had a bed-sitting room to let. 


PonkKER had been trying to improve 


his acquaintance with the ‘‘ under- 
world ’’ of London by going about 
and beguiling harmless landladies 


into the belief that he wanted lodv- | 


ings, tempting them, in this way, to 
gossip about themselves and _ their 


lodgers in a manner that would fur- | 


nish copy for the all-important book. 


He liked Mrs. Grumpy’s face at once, | 
because she looked as though the| 


iron had entered into her soul; and 
he particularly wished to study 
someone whose _ soul 
entered by the iron. 
Mrs. Grumsy showed PonkeEr her 
*‘ bed-sit ’’ (as, I believe, the news- 
paper advertisements have it), and 
PonkerR looked from the ‘“ bed-sit ”’ 
to her, and felt more certain than 
ever that the iron had entered into 
her soul. But of that she said no- 


had been | 


|thing, merely asking him if he would | a light-hearted girl in the West 
want hot dishes for breakfast, be-| Country, breaking the hearts of all 
‘cause, if so, that would be an extra;|the young farmers in her neighbour- | 
but most of her gentlemen had been} hood, until handsome Jack Grumsy 
content with sardines. |had come a-wooing — Grumpy, the 
Not wishing to make life seem |smart commercial who put up at the 
darker for one in her melancholy} King’s Head. (How could her face 
state, Ponxer said that he too} give such positive information as to 
always ate sardines for breakfast; he; the name of the inn? Frankly, | 
was, in fact, a whale for sardines. (don’t know. You must ask PonKer.)| 
Of course, he doesn’t generally; She had made a runaway match of| 
permit himself to make jokes of this;it with Jack, without her father’s | 
elementary character; it was simply | blessing, and before she realised that | 
intended as a test; and Mrs. GruMBy Jack GruMBy’s heart was very much 
passed the test triumphantly, emerg- | at the service of any pretty, come-by- 
ing, in PonkKER’s estimation, as ‘‘ the | chance acquaintance. Ah! she knew 
Woman who had Done with Smiles.”’ that later, when he fled to America 
After that, Ponker sat down in the, with “‘ the other woman,”’’ leaving her 
“* bed-sit’s ’’ easiest chair, to talk. | stranded opposite a pickle factory, 
Mrs. Grumpy might possibly be worth to do the best she could for herself 
a chapter all to herself. 'and her child. No wonder she had 
| PonkeER admitted to me later that | forgotten how to smile! 
| She was not very communicative, and| When Mrs. Grumpy’s face had got 
, he had to fill in a good deal of her! thus far with her story, PonxkEr rose, 
| story himself. Her face told him!and said that he would write in the 
|more than her lips, he said. It must|morning; which meant, of course, 
have been a very speaking face, in-! that the room wouldn’t suit him. 
deed, because it told him, amongst| He was about halfway down the 
| other things, how she had once been | stairs, preceding Mrs. Grumpy, when 
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Lady (engaging servan'). “ AND WHAT DID YOU DO AT YOUR LAST PLACE?” 





Candidate for Situation. “ Noruty’, As you MAY say, Mum. I was just useruL ’ELP.” 











he heard, he tells me, a sound behind 
him, as if Mrs. Grumpy had tried to 
speak, but had been choked 
| sudden mirth. 

He looked round sharply, but her 

face was in shadow. 

“I beg your pardon. 
speak? ’’ he asked. 

Mrs. GrumBy made no reply, and, 
| thinking it was not laughter but tears 
| that checked her utterance—perhaps 
|something about his back had sud- 
|denly reminded her of Jack GRruMBY 
—he delicately hastened from the 
house—as soon, at least, as he had 
mastered the very complicated front- 
door latch. 

Sut that stifled sound that he had 
heard on the staircase haunted him. 
Had Mrs. Grumpy, in spite of all her 
face had told him, laughed? .If so, 
the mystery of it was great. What 
was there, for example, to laugh at? 

He had not walked very far from 
|the house when a perfect frenzy of 
| curiosity impelled him to return to, 
| tts doorstep. It would be easy ’ 


Did you 





to, 
make some excuse for seeing Mrs. 


by | 





SRUMBY again, and then perhaps he 


| might be able to deduce from her 


nail 


! 
menner why she had snorted on the 


staircase—whether in in 
mirth. 

As he raised the knocker he heard 
a muffled sound of laughter within. 
It rose—it increased in volume—it 
was a duet! The raised knocker fell 
from his nerveless hand, and instantly 
there was silence. After the lapse of 
2 minute the door was opened, not by 
Mrs. Grumpy, but by her daughter. 
She was a presentable girl so far as 
PoNKER could judge, but she had a 
handkerchief pressed tightly against 
her mouth, hiding half her face. 

‘*T forgot to ask vour mother,’’ 
said PonKER severely, ‘‘ whether: you 
have a bath—hot and cold? ”’ 

She swayed, like standing corn in 
tempest; and then she made three 
attempts to answer him :— 

**Oh yes, we haye—— 
a We have a 
hath! ”’ 

PonkER left the door sadly. He 
had lost an illusion. No ‘‘ Woman 
who had Done with Smiles ’’ could 
have had a daughter like that. 

After reaching home in a eab, he 
detached from the back buttons of 


sorrow or 


We have 
ba-ha-ha-ha- 





his coat, to which it had affixed itself 
as he sat in Mrs. Grumby’s chair, an 
altimacassar of such revolting hide- 
ousness that he stared at it aghast— 


a thing compact of crochet-work 
oyster-shells, and with the hues of 
some portentous sunset. (Some day, | 
when the church at the end of the | 
street has a sale of work, PoNKER is 
going to send it in as his contribu- | 
tion; and then, he says, the church- | 
wardens or other responsible autho- 
rities will bitterly repent of having | 
rung the bells whenever he sat down | 
to write.) 

As for Mrs. GrumsBy, PoNKER says 
he is beginning to wonder if the 
people of the ‘ Grey Underworld ”’ 
differ very much from the shallowest 
of the Smart Set in their notions of 
what constitutes a joke. At all events 
Mrs. Grumpy has shown herself un- 
worthy of a place in the book of 
human documents. 








“When Mr. Francis Parwin stood up to 
deliver his address every seat was taken.” 
Daily Mail. 
Study for The Descent of Man: Mr. 
Darwin trying to sit down again. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Ir is announced that Mr. Jonn D. 
RocKEFELLER’S autobiography will be 
published in twelve languages simul- 
taneously this month. Will it be 
anything like this ?— 

CHAPTER I. 
Birtu. 

I was born with a silver spoon 
in my mouth. One of my earliest 
toys was a golden calf. I still have 
ib. 

CHAPTER II, 
PARENTAGE, 

I am descended on one side from 
a thrifty and industrious Scotch 
stock; on the other, from the famous 
KILMANSEGG family. 

My instructors never ceased to 
instil in me the importance of eco- 
nomy and vigilance. 

‘*Many a mickle,’’ they used to 
say, ‘‘ makes a muckle.”’ 

‘*Money,’” they used 
** begets money.” 

** Money,’’ they said, “‘ is the only 
monarch.”’ 

““Money,’” they said, ‘‘is wel- 
come, though it comes in a dirty 
clout.”’ 

I never forgot those remarks. 
They sank into my system and bore 
fruit. I am now the richest man 
in the world. The only thing I 
regret is that those old counsellors 
did not tell me how to keep my 
digestion and my hair. Both have 
gone. The hair trouble one can 
remedy with a wig; but there is no 
substitute for a missing digestion. 


CHAPTER III. 
Boynoop. 


to 


say, 


Most of 


My boyhood was happy. 
the technique of business may be 
learned when at school by an ob- 


servant lad; and I was observant. 
I did a successful trade in marbles 
and sweets. I lent money to other 
boys at a good rate of interest, and 
rarely returned home in the evening 
without having added to my pro- 
perty. In this way by the time that 
ordinary boys are still doing foolish 
things I was in possession of a 
capital of two hundred dollars, and 
held 1I.0.U.s from most of my 
schoolfellows. 
CHAPTER IV. 
PETROLEUM. 

THE most eventful moment of my 
life was that in which I chanced 
upon rock oil. 

I was walking one day in the 
neighbourhood of my home in moody 
silence. Everything was going wrong 








My business was yielding 
only 98 per cent. instead of the 
100 on which I had set my heart, 
and I was in despair. Ruin stared 
me in the face. Passing through a 
field I happened to see a spring 
bubbling from the ground, but I 
thought nothing of it (as it was not 
large enough to drown myself in), 
until a little later a poor old woman 
stopped me and begged an alms. I 
obviously had no money to give her, 
as I made clear; but wishing to do 
what I could I offered to get her a 
cup of cold water, it being my steady 
practice to do what I can for my 
fellow - creatures. She was very 
grateful, and I ran to the stream and 
dipped into it a pocket drinking-cup. 
Judge of my surprise when I found 
that instead of water it was oil! In 
an instant I realised the situation, 
and returning swiftly to town I found 
the owner of the property, and, suc- 
cessfully disguising my motives, pur- 
chased not only this particular field 
but all those around it. My fortune 
was made. 
CHAPTER Y. 
Tue Stanparp Oi Trust. 

Arter the discovery of the rock-oil 
spring, perhaps the most eventful 
and wonderful moment of my life 
was that in which I first hit upon 
the idea of a Trust. It is a beautiful 
word, Trust, and I have often taken 
it as.a text in my Sunday - school 
addresses. Trust. We must all trust 
in something or someone. What 
could be more desirable in a world 
of darkness, disappointment and flux 
than that there should be one man 
to be relied upon for light? Relied 
upon. Many men have offered light 
to their groping fellows and have not 
given it: this man would be trust- 
worthy. 

Coming down to a material plane 
from these symbolical heights, what 
does light proceed from? From oil. 
The man, then, who could so mani- 
pulate things that he owned all the 
oil would automatically be the one 
person who could give the light. Do 
you see? He would form an Oil 
Trust, as we say in America, and 
illuminate the world. 

I, I decided, would be that man; 
not because I wanted the power or 
wealth that such a position would 
varry with it, but because if I, a 
chapel-going, reputable citizen and 
Sunday - school superintendent, re- 
nowned for his simple and frugal life, 
filled the place, I should prevent its 
being filled by anyone who was un- 
scrupulous or rapacious. 

Having made this decision, I at 


with me. 





once began to lay my plans, and the 
Standard Oil Trust was the result. 
CHAPTER VI. 
My AMUSEMENTS. 

I am very fond of reading the 
papers, particularly the finance 
columns. 

CHAPTER VII. 
My Enemies. 

I HAVE, of course, had my enemies, 
as every successful and determined 
man must. But where are they 
now? I, however, am here, and 
worth sixty millions sterling. 

Chief among them was President 
RoosEvett; and what is he to-day? 
A figure pour rire, at the end of his 
term of office; a hunter of bears: 
the nation’s “‘ Teppy.’” No one ever 
called me ‘‘ Teppy,’”’ or even ‘‘ Jack.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 
My AmBITION. 

I coup, if I liked, buy England; 
but I don’t want it. All I want isa 
cosy little house and a nice uncom- 
fortable pew in the Baptist chapel, 
and the knowledge that no one can 
light a paraffin lamp without putting 
something into my pocket. And of 
course I want also some substantial 
royalties on this book. 





OVERTURES. 

Dear Mam,—Mrs told liza 
and liza told mother you wants a 
young ladey as cook generel i was 
9 months with mrs. — in 
street were i did a lot o cookin cos 
they keeps dinin rooms and 3 days 
with mrs. in road but i 
left there all of a eap cos er usband 
cum ome the wurst for drink and was 
a bit familier so i uped an went. _ liza 
tells mother youll soot me very well 
an i wants to get in a good ouse 
with a good famly im very fond of 
childern cos father died las yere an 
mother married mister B an shes got 
2 new childern an i looks arter them 
wen im ome as for cookin an doin | 
ouse wurk mother ses i cant be beet 
so i should like to cum to yore ouse 
an if i dont like it well i can leave 
please let me no wen im to cum. 

yours turley 








Extract from the Diary of a Nobody. 


“This was agreed nem con Mr. Clements 
voting against.” —Middlesex Independant 


“The rescued passeng>rs all journeyed to 
their destinations by train. Many travelled in 
their garments.”—Weatern Mail. 


What absurdly old-fashioned people 


ithere are about still. 
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OUR ADAPTABLE GOVERNMENT. 


to emulate it by attending similar national gatherings.) 











lofely whateffer, so I tell you! Lloyd-George will pe just delight-ed, 
and all the peoples at the Eisteddfod, inteet so they will!” 

















sinsation at an Irish “ Feis.” Their performance of the Jig wud 


be absolutely mastherly ! Gaelic enthusiasm. 











/ 
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Winnie ap Churelyll. “ Oh! inteet, Mrs. ap Haldane, you are just “ Inteet they may make you Arch-Dru-id whateffer !” 





Misther McKinna and the Proirae Ministher would mhake a great Mr. Lulu MeHarcourt and Sir Sammle MeEvans would 


simply sweep the “Northern Meeting” off its legs with 


Mr. Winaton Churchill’s suecess at the Welsh Eisteddfod will probably bear fruit, and other members of the Ministry will be induced 
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DISCURSIONS. 
Joe Butver’s Guost. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the pale young Stockjobber, ‘‘ it ’s a funny 
thing about Joz Butter. Not know him? Why, you 
must have seen him any day these last ten years going 
up by the nine o’clock, and coming back by the 5.30. 
A great big chap with a red face and a heavy moustache ; 
a scar on his right cheek. Used to wear heavy over- 
coats in winter with huge saucer buttons, and always 
had his top-hat on one side. When he met a chap he 
knew, he always gave him a bang on the back and called 
out, ‘What price that?’ That’s how he got his 
name, ‘Wuat price Joe.’ Ah, I thought you ‘d have 
heard of him even if you hadn’t seen him. 


‘* Well, it’s a funny thing about him. He’s doing a 
rest cure or something, because he’s got in a way of 
being haunted by a ghost. Fancy Jor seeing a ghost! 
What made it pick old ‘ Wat price’ is what I can’t 
make out—a good shot and not a bad man after hounds 
either —he used to go —- 
with the stag when he 
was a bit lighter—and 
a thumping voice for a 
song. It wasn’t as if 
he'd been a bad lot | 4& 
either. I daresay he 
didn’t go to church too 
much, you know, but he 
was jolly free with his 
money. He’s got a 
yacht lying at South- 
ampton now, but he 
hasn't been aboard of her 
this season. Too much 
of the ghost business 
for that. 





““Joz was the chap 
who knocked my hat off | 
on Mafeking night. I | 
was singing and shout- | 
ing with the rest when 
I saw a big fellow with 


discovered sketching). “1 say, | 
WERE YOU. 
THE *R. A.’ ” 


Lady Amateur Artist (to eminent Royal Academician, whom she has 
SHOULDN'T PAINT THAT SUBJECT IF I 
I DID ONE OF IT LAST YEAR, AND HAD IT CHUCKED AT 


|I mean, bits about the Law and the Blood, and one | 
topper about a banjo that fairly made your hair curl, 
It used to go right through me, and made everybody sit 
up no end when Jor spouted it. 

‘* Jor was the very devil in the House. The Kaffr 
market was his lay, and when the boom was on he 
roared and bellowed so that you couldn’t hear anybody 
else—and, mind you, they were all pretty good at 
making a row, but Joe beat the lot. That ’s whert he 
made his pile. Later on, of course, he dropped a bit, 
but nothing to matter. He could always keep going by 
pinning slips of paper on old gentlemen’s coat-tails and 
setting them alight, or dancing round some fellow who 'd 
got engaged to be married, and singing, Listen to the 
Voice of Love with half-a-dozen other mad chaps. It 
was enough to make a cat laugh. 


‘“*T think the beginning of the whole thing was about 
six months ago, when Joe found a Frenchman bigger 
and stronger than himself. This Frenchman’s name 
———____— - was JooLs something or 
other, but Joe always 
called him Mossoo or 
ALPHONSE, with Aur for 
short sometimes. He 
was over here learning 
the language, and he 
wasn’t a bad chap for a 
foreigner. JOE used to 
have no end of larks 
with him, joking about 
frogs and snails and that 
sort of thing, till one day 
they got to matching one 
another at wrestling, 
and before you could say 
‘Knife’ Joots had put 
Joe on his back twice. 





“It gave me quite a 
turn to see it, the 
beggar did it so neatly. 
| ‘Aha, my Jonn Bvt,’ 
he said, ‘you have 








a false nose and a 
coster-girl’s hat on his head come rolling across the 
street at me. He 'd got a tin trumpet to his mouth and 
he was making it hum all it was worth, I tell you. 
tried to get out of his way, but he wouldn’t have it. He 
roared out, ‘ What price that?’ and away went my hat. 
I knew who it was then. He knocked off thirty-five hats 
that night and thirty-two on Ladysmith night. He was 
the most patriotic chap I ever knew. He founded the 
Imperial All Red League. They used to meet once a 
month and had a gold badge with a lion on it. It 
was dinners mostly, not ordinary meetings, dinners with 
any amount of buzz—wine and red-hot patriotic songs. 
Joe used to sing, Give the Foreign Beggars Beans. It 
was one of his best songs. 


‘** Jor always said he couldn’t stand poetry and slop 


of that sort, but he was dead nuts on Kretinc. He ’d 
got an édition-de-luze of Kipttnc in his library and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and the back volumes of Ruff’s 
Guide and The Sportsman for the last fifteen years. You 
couldn’t beat him about a poem of Krpuina’s or a horse’s 
handicap. He knew ’em all, and sometimes he used to 
recite “em—no, not the weights—KipLine’s poems, 


1 


enough? Or shall I 
|reverse you again?’ I remember his lingo, and how 
| queer it sounded while Jor was picking himself up. Jor 
took it very well. He said Joots was the pluckiest 
Frenchman he ’d ever met, and he gave him a rousing 
good dinner at the Savoy. I was there; and I noticed 
JoE wasn’t himself—sort of quiet and under the 
weather. He tried to sing a bit of the Marseillaise 
afterwards, but it was no go. He broke down and 
dropped his head on the table and began to sob like a 
baby. We covered it up as much as we could by singing 
Rule Britannia, but it didn’t amount to much. I never 
thought Joz would have felt it so much, but of course 
it must have been pretty riling for him to be turned 
over before a lot of his pals by a Parlyvoo. 


‘* Well, soon after that Joz came up to me one 
morning and didn’t bang me on the back or play any 
of his jokes. He looked pale and he hadn’t shaved. 
First he talked about the weather, and then at last it 
all came out. He told me he hadn't slept the last four 
nights on account of seeing a ghost-—no, not the 
German Emperor or anything of that sort, but a little 
thin old woman with long grey hair and a white dress. 
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Lady Clerk. “ Yes, THEY ACTUALLY COMPLAINED IN THE OFFICE TO-DAY BECAUSE WE WERE TALKING TOO MUCH, ‘THEY WOULDN'T DO THAT 
IF WE WERE MEN!” 








He said she 'd been coming regularly at two o’clock in 
the morning. Last night he ’d tried not going to bed, 
but she came just the same to his smoking-room. He 
said he knew she was a ghost because he could see 
things through her. She hadn’t spoken yet, he said, 
but if she did he thought it would finish him. After a 
week or two more he chucked going up to London, and 
then he had to have the doctors in. They tell me he’s 
| bit better now. P’raps the old woman's taking a 
i holiday. Anyhow it’s a deuced queer thing for a chap 
jlike Joz to get haunted. Ah, well, here we are at 
| Paddington. So long.’’ 








| AN AUTUMN REVERIE. 
| Wuen the Spring is diffusing her sprightly 
New spirit on all that’s alive; 

| When the song of the sparrow turns lightly 
To love—about five; 


When the charms these emotions induce urge 
The young man of parts to resume 
Like a robe, with his flannels and blue serge, 
Love's annual bloom; 


Then, beginning in May as a rule, I 
Myself would awake to the call, 
And in June, or at latest in July, 
Love held me in thrall. 


Ah, those haleyon summers! How fleetly 
‘The year. galloped on to its prime ! 
What a handful is Love! How completely 
It filled up one’s time! 





i 


Not a year but I poured my devotion, 
Like wine, on the fair and the young, 
From a heart that with lively emotion 
Was full to the bung. 
And though, doomed as they were to disaster, 
My spirits were apt to rebel, 
They recovered, if anything, faster 
Than ever they fell; 
And the time would go on till again Spring 
Rose up and—I never knew how, 
But it started me off like a mainspring; 
It never does now! 
For—alas, for the sombre confession— 
Where, where is the magic of yore? 
It has failed for three years in succession, 
And this ‘Il make four. 
’Tis in vain that I meditate numbly 
On where the hiatus can be; 
If the ladies are growing uncomely, 
Or if it ’s in me. 
Can the taste have diminished, the nutty 
Old feelings be lost to a heart 
That was dough to receive, putting putty 
Entirely apart? 
Tis a dark and insoluble mystery ; 
It throws my whole year out of joint; 
It 's opposed to the teachings of history 
(Though that ’s not the point), 
And my days are perceptibly duller; 
My bsing grows vapid and slack; 
And I'm rapidly getting aff colour, 
And losing the knack. Dem-Dem. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Tuz ménage 4 trois ‘‘ up to’’ Meavy Cot (I think I 
have that right) consisted of David Bowden, his sister 
Rhoda (a cold and beautiful misogamist), and his wife 
Margaret. David was one of those solid, stolid people who 
are always trying to get on, and as his sister was the one 
better able to help him on his farm it was his wife who 
got out of it rather. 
Crocker, a brighter lighter-minded man than David; 
and of course you guess that he and Margaret . . . But 
there you are wrong; Bartley was in love with Rhoda. 
Margaret (the dear) did her best to help him—partly 
because she could not resist a romance, partly because 
the home would have been happier with Rhoda away. 
But Rhoda would have none of any man. Worse—after 
refusing Bartley twice she began to suspect (just as you 
did) that there was 
Margaret ; not know- 


The fourth principal was Bartley | 
‘declares that the Irish gossoon to whom the book owes 


Yet the book—from Hvurcninson—leaves me 
blank - 
(For all the author has done her best) 
Of a sense of the atmosphere which rank 
And fashion and cash suggest; 
And I can’t suppress an unmannerly doubt 
That the swells who through it flit 
Are simply suburban folk decked out 
In clothes that are not their fit. 


One of the characters in Patsy (FisHer Unwiy) 


its name is a compound of MAcHIAVELLI, BIsMARCK, Puck 
and one of SHAKSPEARE’S fools, all compressed into a 
page-boy in buttons. This is pretty well for a beginning. 
But anyone who possesses as extensive.a knowledge of 
men and of books as Mr. H. De VERE Sracpoote, 





‘the list, including Handy Andy, Oliver Twist (in the 
something between him and|burglary episode at Mrs. Maylie’s), Flurry Knoz, the 


Patsy’s creator, could easily add several more names to 


ES AL -—— page - boy in the 





ing that the con- 
versation at their | 
many meetings was | 
entirely about her- 
self. In the end 
she denounces her 
sister - in - law, and 
Margaret, fearing 
that David will not | 
believe in her in- 
nocence, crowns her- 
self. Rhoda, learn- | 
ing that she 
missing, suggests to 
her brother (who | 
has just found the 
body) that she has | 
run away with Bart- 
ley; and then at | 
last David turns | 


is 


play of Sherloci; 
Holmes, and Mr. 
Winston CHURCHILL. 
Patsy is always 
putting his finger 
into other people’s 
pies. If they are 
nice people he gives 
them the plums. If| 
they are not he gives | 
them beans. Artisti- 
cally he is a com- 
posite photograph 
rather than a_por- 
trait painted from 
life. I see that some | 
of the critics find in| 
this dish of Irish | 
stew an aldermanic | 
feast of humour. | 











upon her and calls 
her some of the | 

A | 
which I had 


things -—— 


ScULPTOR, MODELLING A WAVE FROM LIFE, 


envy them their| 


FOR A WELL-KNOWN LapiEs’ HaIRpresser. | palate and their| 








The 


her all through the book. 


been longing to call 


digestion. Practical 


| jokes, such, for instance, as sticking corks into old) 





Virgin in Judgment (Casse.u) is Mr. Epen Pai.uports | ladies’ ear-trumpets, are funny, of course; otherwise | 
at his very best. He has told a fine story, and has not| they would not be called jokes. But they are funnier, | 
overweighted it with descriptions of Dartmoor scenery.|as a rule, to play or see played than to read about, | 
In the earlier chapters there is a great account of the | unless one has had a particularly good night. So for my | 


prize-fight between Bartley and David. 1 wanted’! part I find the love-story in which Patsy officiates as pro- | 
Bartley to win, but I knew he wouldn’t; so that even | vidence more to my taste than his Handy Andy pranks. | 
in this Mr. Paitiports did not disappoint me. —— — 

I don’t think any outsider could possibly hope to keep | 
track of all the ramifications of gossip and scandal in an | 
English village, so I take no blame to myself that at} 
times I was a little bit bewildered by the maze of petty | 
schemes which are afoot in the piece of Thames valley | 
charmingly drawn in The Easy-Go-Luckies (MrETHUEY). | 
Nor do I blame Mrs. Stepney Rawson either, for I take | 
it that, though she herself keeps a marvellously clear | 
head throughout, a sense of mild bewilderment in the | 
side issues is exactly what she aims at producing. The | 
main idea—Hazel Luck’s love affairs—is clear enough, | 
'and Hazel is a dear. She and her family are as large as | 
| life, and the many local intriguers are as small. The; 
‘tale is, in fact, a chronicle of stall beer, but Mrs. | 
| Rawson pours out the liquor with so much laughter that | 
it seems to have more body and head than many drinks | 
'which are ostensibly more exhilarating. 


EILEEN FitzGEra.p, if I may guess, 
Is very earnest, and rather young, 

{nd she has heard of the emptiness 
Of life on the topmost rung; 

And so, with many an unshed tear, 
And many a stifled sigh, 

She has stripped it bare of its gay veneer 
In The Heart of a Butterfly. 

The “‘ Butterfly ’’—one of the Upper Ten— 
Behaves as no well-bred insect ought; 

She tramples about on the hearts of men 
Like a regular Juggernaut; 

And though her troublesome sister Kate 
Remarks ‘‘ Oh, fie! ’’ of course 

She plunges headlong on to her fate— 
A harvest of dull remorse. 














